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Who 
For the good fortune of Indian art and letters 
Are emphatically to be numbered among 


“the Living” 


By Way of Foreword 


THE following essay was originally delivered 
at the inaugural meeting of a group of 
Bombay citizens who had chosen to adopt 
the appallingly pompous title of ‘‘ The Society 
for the Propagation of Education and 
Culture.’’ It is to be hoped that this pre- 
tentious designation will not cause the average 
reader to close this little book in alarm ; it 
isn’t as dull as all that, and though its main 
concern is art, it inevitably considers wider 
problems—problems which are of vital con- 
cern to India as a whole. 

One of the reasons why I am anxious to 
publish it is because it was grossly mis- 
reported in the Indian press. It was widely 
construed as an attack on Ajanta. It is, of 
course, no more an attack on Ajanta than it 
is an attack on the moon, as you.will observe, 
if you do me the honour of reading it. One 
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newspaper, in a sublimity of folly, seized 
upon my praise of Rembrandt's painting of 
a butcher’s shop and interpreted it as an 
attack on vegetarianism! With such dolts, 
who constitute the great majority of India’s 
critical fraternity, it is impossible to argue. 

In spite of this, there are presumably a 
few—a very few, out of the 400 million 
inhabitants of this country, who do care 
somewhat about art. In the course of a 
whole year, travelling many thousands of 
miles throughout India, I have met three 
such persons. One was Mrs. Naidu, one was 
Madame Sophie Wadia, and the other was an 
obscure professor in the University of Mysore, 
whose name unfortunately I forget. Well, 
three is better than nothing. Maybe, hidden 
somewhere among the other 400 millions 
there are three more. Or even four. In 
which case they might all buy this book and 
form themselves into a little Society with the 
modest name...‘ We are Seven.” 
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Seriously, however, the unexampled poverty 
of the artistic output of modern India is—or 
should be—a matter of earnest consideration 
to all students of the country. The contem- 
porary Indian historian never tires of quoting 
statistics on matters economic, agricultural 
and educational, but he makes absolutely no 
attempt to compile any data on matters 
aesthetic. Needless to say, you cannot write 
graphs of art, you cannot imprison the soul 
of an artist in the pages of a blue-book. But 
when you are confronted with so remarkable 
a social phenomenon—namely, the almost 
complete artistic sterility of one-fifth of the 
human race—you are compelled to draw 
certain conclusions, which must inevitably 
colour your judgment of the country as a 
whole. That, at least, is my contention. 

And now, with your permission, we will 
get on with the lecture. 


“Your cioriapgak Mr. Chairman, Ladtes 
and Cee 


BEFORE we can badiaenose the.disease which 
afflicts Indian art—for disease it most 
certainly is, of the most painful and stulti- 
fying nature—we must begin: by defining 
exactly what we mean by “‘art,”’ using the 
word in its broadest possible sense, to indi- 
cate the creations of the poet, the painter, 
and the musician. There have been, of course, 
a thousand definitions, but behind them all 
there 1s a single common denominator, upon 
which every critic of substance is agreed, and 
that is, that art is primarily a method by 
which man tries to bring some sort of order 
into the apparent chaos of the universe, to 
make a pattern out of the stars that seem to 
have been scattered so carelessly on the floors 
of heaven. There are two other methods by 
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which man tries to create this pattern. They 
are, of course, science and religion. But of 
all these three methods art is the most vital, 
the most direct, and the most enduring, for 
the simple reason that it is sufficient unto 
itself. When a scientist looks at the stars he 
looks through the lens of a telescope, when a 
priest looks at the stars he looks, as it were, 
through the windows of a church, and in both 
cases their vision is coloured and stained and 
distorted, the one by the theories and teach- 
ings of his school and the other by the dogmas 
and doctrines of his religion. But when a 
poet looks at the stars, he needs no telescope, 
he needs no church, he knows nothing of 
dogma. He looks only with his own eyes, 
and as he looks, it is as though the stars were 
dancing into line, forming themselves into 
patterns before him, whether they be patterns 
in words or patterns in paint, and simply 
because these patterns are beautiful they need 
no further explanation. That is really the 
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eternal magic of the artist, the fact that 
because he does not attempt to explain he 
achieves the only explanation that is con- 
vincing. 

I often think that this superiority of art to 
any other of the methods by which we attempt 
to explain the mystery of the universe is 
best shown in times of suffering and disaster. 
Consider the most obviously inexplicable of 
all natural calamities—an earthquake. The 
scientist can measure its course and explain 
its origin, but this explanation remains as 
superficial as the earth’s crust—he can only 
say, when you ask him why these things have 
to happen, that he does not understand. The 
priest can call us to repentance, he can pray 
that we may be delivered from future evil, 
but he too, when you ask him why these 
things have to happen, must tell us that he 
does not understand. But the artist does 
understand ; with all his five senses he under- 
stands. He understands that in the ruin 
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and smoke of burning buildings. there are 
patterns of beauty that only he can see and 
that only he can trace. He understands that 
in the cries of the wounded and the dying 
there is a music—even though it is a tragic 
music—that only he can hear and that only 
he can reproduce. In the darkness of the 
disaster it is only his eyes that can see, for 
to the artist there is no such thing as dark- 
nesS..... it 1s only one of the colours on the 
infinite palette of life. It is not so much 
that he sees God in everything as that he sees 
design in everything, for, as Shelley said in 
what I have always thought among the two 
greatest lines of English poetry, 


Life, luke a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


I suppose that it really comes down to 
this—that the artist 1s the only one of our 
trio who accepts life, who welcomes it with 
open arms, in all its squalor, its pain, and its 
glory. And before applying these principles 
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to India, I would like to give you one last 
example of what Imean. Take a crude piece 
of life like a butcher’s shop in some poor part 
of the city, with its hunks of meat, its patches 
of blood, and the flies buzzing round it. The 
scientist, passing that shop, thinks only how 
unhygienic it is, and how foolish men are to 
waste their money on a diet so deficient in 
vitamins. The priest, passing that shop, is 
reminded only of the cruelty of the slaughter, 
and the passion of men’s appetites. But 
when Rembrandt passed a shop like that, 
300 years ago, he paused, and his eyes lit up, 
and he rejoiced, for he saw something quite 
different. He saw a pattern of life, and it 
was a beautiful pattern, rich in colour and 
subtle in design. And he sat down and 
painted it so that we, today, can look through 
his eyes into that butcher’s shop, and feel, 
in doing so, that we are looking through one 
of the many windows by which men catch a 
glimpse of heaven. 
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And there, summed up in a very simple 
example, is the secret of what is wrong with 
modern Indian art—the artists are not looking 
at the butcher's shops ; they have deliberately 
turned their backs on life, and they stand 
staring into the past, over the hills and far 
away, trying to recapture the fading light of 
the glory which shone, so long ago, from the 
distant caves of Ajanta. Of course, many 
critics will flatly disagree with this diagnosis. 
They will attribute the poverty of Indian 
art to two other causes—firstly, to the 
poverty of the country itself and secondly 
to the unhappy political situation. Both these 
arguments seem to me utterly superficial, 
but as they are so often quoted in excuse for 
the lack of an Indian renaissance, perhaps you 
will allow me, very briefly, to answer them. 

Firstly, the suggestion that there is no art 
in India because there is nobody to pay for 
it, happens to be quite untrue. There are 
plenty of people to pay for it. In some of 
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the larger States there are more potential 
patrons than you would find in many of the 
countries of Europe. I say “potential” be- 
cause it would appear that at the moment 
the millionaires of these States are more 
interested in the stable than in the studio. 
However, even if it were true, it would be 
completely irrelevant. Since when has the 
output of the artist been dependent upon the 
economic return that he may expect for it ? 
What economic inducements were offered to 
the unknown masters of Ajanta? Can you 
tell me the name of a single major artist who 
has ever been inspired by wealth or deterred 
by poverty ? If so, I shall be very interested 
to hear it, because my own reading of the 
history of art informs me that at least fifty 
per cent of the major artistic works of the 
world have been created by men who had 
literally not enough to eat. 

So much for the economic argument. There 
remains the political argument. I would 
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suggest that this is equally irrelevant, and 
later on I will tell you why, but for the 
moment it is more important that we should 
agree upon the facts than that we should 
decide who is to blame for them. And those 
facts are, quite frankly, disturbing. In case 
I should be accused of insularity, let me quote 
to you the opinion of one of your own dis- 
tinguished scholars, Dr. Coomaraswamy, 
author of ‘The Cultural Heritage of India.” 
In Volume III of this work, he makes the 
following observation : ‘‘It may be said with- 
out fear of contradiction that our present 
poverty, quantitative and qualitative, in 
works of art, in competent artists, and effec- 
tive connoisseurship is unique in the history 
of the world.” This judgment is fully en- 
dorsed by another distinguished scholar, 
Dr. Mukerji, of Lucknow University, in his 
book ‘‘Modern Indian Culture.”’ I could 
give you a number of other authorities, from 
the ranks of your own countrymen, who have 
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made the same unhappy admission, but 
perhaps these two will be enough to excuse 
me from any charge of prejudice. For I feel 
bound to confess that after nearly a year’s 
search in India, I have found hardly a single 
artist who seems of major importance, nor a 
single school which appears to contain in it 
the germs of any really significant develop- 
ment. 

Now if this were just an insoluble mystery, 
if it were a sickness that we could not diagnose, 
the prospect would be depressing indeed. 
But we can solve the mystery and we can 
diagnose the sickness. The clues are all to 
be found in that single example of the 
butcher's shop : they all point the same way ; 
they all point to a universal refusal of the 
Indian artist to look at life with his own 
eyes, and a stubborn insistence on looking at 
it through a number of ancient spectacles, of 
which the most powerful is, of course, Ajanta. 
Sometimes I think it would have been a good 
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thing for Indian art if Ajanta had never been 
discovered. Its influence is so universal and 
so compelling that it plays the part of a 
gigantic lamp round which the artists of 
today flutter like bewildered moths. It is 
the same all over India, from the Tagore 
school in Bengal to the Choudhuri school in 
Madras, from the canvases of that over- 
elegant artist Mr. Choughtai, in Hyderabad 
to the school of arts and crafts in Mysore. 
In one university, which I prefer not to 
mention by name, the professor in charge 
had spent so many years at Ajanta that he 
strongly resembled a fresco in his own 
personal appearance. The effect on his 
students, it need hardly be said, was catas- 
trophic. If they painted a monsoon, they 
turned the umbrellas into mystic symbols, 
and they made the rain fall in patterns in 
which no rain has even fallen since the first 
clouds drifted through the sky. 
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Now it is highly significant that by far the 
most vital artist now painting in India, one 
of the very few men whose canvases give you 
the feeling that if you were to cut them, they 
would bleed, is also a man who has emphati- 
cally turned his back on Ajanta, and gone to 
live in the heart of the simple people of the 
villages, singing their songs, thinking their 
thoughts, and dreaming their dreams. His 
name, as you have probably guessed, is 
Jamini Roy. There is something very child- 
like about Roy, a sort of perennial innocence. 
He has retained the one sense without which 
the artist is lost and dead, he has retained 
his sense of wonder. He looks at people and 
trees and animals as though he were seeing 
them for the first time, whereas most of his 
contemporaries, when they look at these 
things, automatically stylize them and fos- 
silize them into the rhythms of accepted 
tradition. And not only does Roy look at 
things like a child, but he has deliberately 
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adopted a child-like technique, as primitive 
as the methods used by the Bengali peasants 
when they are creating their own delightful 
toys and pottery. I should like to read you 
a few lines about that technique from an 
admirable little book called “‘ Prefaces” by 
Shahid Suhrawardy, Professor of fine arts at 
Calcutta University. 

“The first thing he did was to change his 
palette. He left the European colours he 
had been employing for those that are found 
in nature and are used by the villagers. For 
the yellow ochre he adopted the holy mati 
and for bright yellow, harital. The Indian 
red he obtained from geri mati, blue from 
indigo, white from kak khori and white clay, 
black from burnt coconut shells and soot at 
the bottom of cooking vessels.”’ 

If I say much more about Mr. Roy you will 
begin to suspect that I have made a comer 
in his work and am trying to send up the 
market. That wasn’t quite the idea. For 
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the people I am really trying to help, are the 
young artists of India themselves, and the 
message I would give them is that if only 
they would throw themselves into life, if only 
they would use their abundant talents in 
interpreting life, they might find themselves 
the leaders of a renaissance which would 
sweep through the whole world. Their oppor- 
tunity 1s almost unique, for if ever there was 
a country that was crying out to be painted, 
that country is India...if ever there was a 
face in the world that challenged the genius 
of the artist, it is the face of Mother India. 
There is a legend they tell in Jerusalem, that 
when the world was very young the Lord God 
entrusted to the angel Gabriel the task of 
distributing the rocks which were to be 
scattered over the surface of the globe. He 
gave the angel a great sack filled with 
rocks and Gabriel flew far and wide, dropping 
them over the waste spaces. But just as 
the shadow of his wings darkened the hills of 
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the Holy Land, a hole came in the sack, and 
out tumbled all the rocks in wild profusion. 
And that, they say, is why the Holy Land is 
so harsh and so barren to this day. 

It is pleasant to believe in Jegends, and for 
most of us this little story is quite as illum- 
inating as the theories of the geologists, and 
much prettier too. And it has an obvious 
parallel—the story of an angel to whom God 
gave, not a sack of rocks but a box of colours, 
and how, as he was flying over India the 
angel spilt the colours recklessly, so that the 
mountains and the valleys ran with fire and 
even the birds of the air were flecked with 
greens and purples. 

It is up to the young artists of India to dip 
their brushes into this gigantic cauldron of 
colour and to transfer it to their canvases. 
For instance I would like to see a young 
modern paint a religious procession without 
even considering whether 1t was Hindu or 
Muslim or Sikh or whatever it might be, but 
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simply seeing it as though it were a ballet, a 
feast of colour, the pink and gold of the idol, 
and the purple flowers that are scattered 
before it, the streaks of vermilion that are 
smeared on the foreheads of the worshippers, 
and all.the kaleidoscopic colours of the crowds 
that throng the streets. I want to see some- 
body paint the monsoon, in all its incredible 
drama, when the sky is like a giant curtain 
in a theatre, just as the lights are sinking 
and the play is about to begin. Above all, 
the young Indian artist must paint the 
tragedy of India, because it is only when a 
nation’s tragedy is transfigured by the means 
of art that it is seen in its proper proportions, 
that it ceases to be merely a source of bitter- 
ness and frustration, and becomes an inspira- 
tion, a driving force towards better things. 
To take an extreme example, the recent 
famine in Bengal was most emphatically a 
subject which should have inspired the young 
artists of India—it was a subject worthy of 
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a Hogarth or a Goya—it offered them an 
opportunity to create works which would 
have aroused the world’s pity and the world’s 
shame. I do not say that in any spirit of 
callousness, because I myself spent many 
days among those forsaken people, and no 
man with half a heart could speak lightly. of 
such an experience. It is not from any idle 
desire to make copy out of the misfortune of 
others that I make this suggestion, nor most 
certainly, because I believe in art for art’s 
sake. I do not. I believe in art for life’s 
sake, art for India’s sake, and itis for the sake 
of India that J] entreat the artists to come 
down from their ivory towers, to step out 
into the open, into the arena of modern life. 
They can doit. They have done it. And 
always, when they have done it, it has been 
tremendously worth while. 
. Up till now we have been considering, 
largely, a record of depressing failure. Let 
us reverse the picture, for a change, and study 
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an example of resounding. success. One of 
the most beautiful and important modern 
buildings that I have ever seen, not only in 
India, but in any part of the world, is the 
Osmania University at Hyderabad. As an 
example of the genius of the modern architect 
it would be difficult to surpass, either in 
Europe or in America. And why is this work 
so triumphant ? Not because the architect 
was inspired by the ideal of art for art’s sake 
—which, in India, means art for Ajanta’s 
sake—it was because the architect was in- 
spired by life. He looked at India and he 
saw that it was torn by the communal 
problem. And instead of avoiding that 
problem, burying himself in his studio and 
ignoring it, he faced up to it, he said to 
himself : “ Very well, there 1s the Hindu, and 
there is the Muslim, and I do not suggest, 
even on paper, that they are one and the 
same,. because they are not. But I do 
-suggest that they.both have beauty, I do 
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suggest that I can use both those types of 
beauty, and I’m damned well going to bring 
them together.”’ 

And he damned well did bring them to- 
gether. He. brought them together in a 
superb unity, balancing a facade of Hindu 
pillars with a delicate Muslim arch, enriching 
a Muslim window with a border of Hindu 
decoration. It is as though the geniuses of 
the two cultures, each so separate, each so 
personal, each so highly characteristic, sud- 
denly realized that in spite of these differences 
they sprung from a common source, whose 
name was beauty. 

The man who created the main original 
design for Osmania was, I understand, a 
Belgian, but the fact that his inspiration has 
been so skilfully and eagerly developed by 
the Indian architects who followed him proves 
that it had in it the seeds of a vigorous life. 
And if you are inclined to question the value 
of mere bricks and mortar, you should pay a 
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visit to Osmania itself. For there you will 
find that the spirit which created this lovely 
building has animated the young men who 
live in its shadow, inspiring them with a new 
ideal which, I hope and believe, they will 
carry with them for the rest of their lives. 
And so, you see, the future is not really as 
black as it may have seemed, when I began 
to paint it, for in the very gravity of this 
country’s problems should le the Indian 
artist’s inspiration. Nobody could possibly 
suggest that he has not the technical equip- 
ment. The men who are dreaming of Ajanta 
have fingers as skilful as any technicians in 
the world. Or to go to the other extreme, the 
men who are producing your films—for it 
would be ridiculous to deny that the cinema 
is an art, and a very serious art—your film 
directors have at their disposal the richest 
material in the world. Not only have they 
an immense pool of men and women who are 
born actors, whose emotions are.so rich and 
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so spontaneous that they have actually to be 
curbed rather than encouraged, but they 
have also at their disposal a vast fund of 
stories—not ancient stories but modern 
stories, as modern as tonight’s evening news- 
paper, which are clamouring to be told. It 
is the same in every other branch of art. I 
wish that I had time to talk a little about 
Indian music, for here again, I feel, is an 
immense field that is waiting to be developed. 
You have untold millions to whom song is as 
natural as the birds. And I do not deny 
that much of the music they make has charm 
and grace. But compared with the tremend- 
ous prestige which music has gained in the 
West, music in India is still a minor art. 
There are no Indian Mozarts, no Indian 
Beethovens. And compared again with the 
essential modernity of music in the West, its 
faithful reflection of the colossal events of 
modern history, such as the great Leningrad 
Symphony, which was written in Leningrad 
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while the city was under fire, and is the 
spiritual expression, in rhythm and melody, 
of the soul of the Russian people in its hour 
of greatest agony and greatest triumph—com- 
pared with this burning modernity, where 
the very chimes of the clock striking the 
latest hour seem to be woven into the pattern 
in the musician’s brain—then Indian music, 
I think you must agree, is living in the past. 
The composers are not telling the story of 
contemporary events in rhythm and melody, 
as they should be telling it. And even if they 
tried to do so, they have not even the physical 
means of expression. The instruments in a 
modern Indian orchestra are the same instru- 
ments which were used four hundred years 
ago (you can see them all in the old drawings 
of the Rajputs) and though that may be 
very interesting, as an historical survival, it 
is not satisfactory to one who believes, as I 
do, that music is—in some ways—the 
greatest art of all, the art which contains 
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in itself all other arts, the art which is at 
once the purest, the most spiritual and at the 
same time the most faithfully representative 
of the age and the character of the people 
from which it springs. 

Well, I am sure that my time is nearly up, 
and nobody could be more conscious than I 
am. that I have only skimmed the surface of 
this vast subject. I should have liked to be 
able to talk to you of the work of some of 
your young poets, which, on the few occasions 
when they open their eyes and look at the 
modern world, is full of promise. And I only 
wish that I were competent to comment on 
the literary revival which, I understand, is 
beginning among the younger novelists of 
Bengal. I have no time to consider any of 
these movements, and I have no doubt that 
many of you will tell me that there is a great 
deal of talent which I have missed, and a 
great deal of promise that has not come my 
way. But on the whole my main judgment 
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must stand, and it may be summed up in a 
single phrase of the great poet Blake. I 
would like to hang it on the walls of all those 
young men of talent who are dreaming of the 
past when they should be singing of the 
present. It is this: “In standing waters, 
you must look for poison.” 

One last word. A few weeks ago, in one 
of the States of the South, I found myself in 
a debating hall that was crowded with young 
students who were discussing the present 
achievements and the future prospects of 
Indian literature. As the speakers rose to 
their feet, and had their say, there was one 
word which constantly echoed and re-echoed 
through all their arguments, and that word 
was—‘‘frustration.”’ They said—and they 
said in no uncertain tones—that owing to the 
present political situation, they felt frustrated, 
they were unable to express themselves, and 
as one young man putit (in rather flamboyant 
language) “‘their Muse was in chains.”’ 
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Well, feelings ran rather high, and at the 
end of it all I was called upon to make some 
sort of answer. There were a number of 
things which might have been said, in my 
own defence, or rather, in the defence of my 
own country, but I did not say them, because 
I was not there to make debating points but 
to try, in some small way, to help, to offer 
some sort of advice which might give these 
young men a creative idea, and set them on a 
path which might be profitable, not only for 
themselves but for India. And since that was 
my object, I gave them one very simple 
example to consider—an example not of fancy 
but of fact—the example of Ireland. And 
since, after the meeting, they told me that 
it had helped them, I would like to end my 
remarks by offering it, in a very few words, 
for your own consideration. 

Ireland, like India, had a long and bitter 
quarrel with the British Empire—a quarrel 
which, whatever some people may tell you, 
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is now so happily resolved that in the present 
war the Irish Republic, the South of Ireland, 
which is neutral, has provided a larger 
percentage of men, voluntarily flocking to 
the defence of England, than the British 
North. However, that is by the way. The 
point I wished to make, the really vital 
point, was that Ireland was an example of 
an oppressed nation in which the sense of 
oppression, instead of acting as a hindrance 
to the artist, was actually his greatest inspira- 
tion. At the time when the Anglo-Irish 
wound was most inflamed, the artists of 
Ireland, and in particular, the young dramat- 
ists, were impelled by their passionate sense 
of injustice to do their finest work. Instead 
of sitting down, and bemoaning their lot, 
and complaining of the frustration of their 
existence, they ran to their desks, they 
captured the drama that was being played 
in the streets outside their windows, they 
winged it with words of beauty, they moulded 
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it into forms of permanent significance, and 
they gave to the theatres of the world a body 
of plays as rich and full-blooded as any that 
we have had since the drama of the Eliza- 
bethans. In these plays the whole unhappy 
bickering of the two nations was raised to a 
higher plane, the plane of art, where anger 
wears the cloak of nobility and passion is 
transfused by the white light of poetry. 
That was the lesson that they gave to England 
and it is a lesson which I would humbly 
suggest, they might also give to India. India, 
in the opinion of the young Indian artists, is 
also an oppressed nation. .This is not the 
place to comment on their opinion, nor to 
discuss the extent to which it is true or false 
—it is sufficient to note that it exists. And 
since it does exist my final plea is that they 
should use it, not as an excuse to mark time 
but as a spur to march forward. If they can 
do this they will find, not only that they have 
fulfilled their destiny as the creators of 
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beautiful things but, by raising our mutual 
problems to a higher level, the level of art, 
they will have materially contributed to their 
solution. It is one of the noblest ambitions 
which could ever animate the youth of any 
nation. For though East is East, and though 
West is West, until the twain shall meet, 
this world will know neither happiness nor 
peace. 


